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The Dionne Quintuplets Are Ten 


HEN the famous Canadian 
W quintuplets celebrated their 
tenth birthday on May 
28th, the happy event not only 
marked a milestone in the lives of 
these five girls, but it also added a 
page to medical history. For, so far 
as authentic records show, never 
before have all five babies born at 
one time survived for a decade; in 
fact, except for the quintuplets 
reported born in Argentina last 
July, never before have all five 
babies born at one confinement been 
known to live more than a short time 
after birth. 

In rounding out a decade of life 
together, the five Dionne girls have 
surmounted a combination of bio- 
logical hazards, each of which alone 
would have been a serious hurdle to 
clear. The very fact that these 
children were all born alive was 
itself rare good fortune, for still- 
births are relatively much more fre- 
quent among plural births than 
among single births. For twins, for 
example, the stillbirth rate is about 
21% times that for single births, and 
for triplets five times as great. 
Although cases of quintuplets are 
too few to yield significant data, the 
chances of fetal death among them 
are without doubt much higher. 


Being born prematurely was 
another serious handicap which the 
Dionne girls had to overcome. 
Premature birth is by far the leading 
cause of death among children under 
1 year of age, and accounts for more 
than one out of every five deaths 
among them; in the first month of 
life, close to half the deaths are due 
to this cause. 

The Dionne quintuplets are 
“identical,’’ that is, all five devel- 
oped from a single ovum—another 
factor which might have operated 
against their survival. ‘There is 
statistical evidence to show that 
identical children do not have as 
good a chance as fraternal children 
(plural births where each child 
develops from a separate ovum) to 
be born alive and to survive the 
hazardous first month of life. Data 
pertaining to the country as a whole 
for the period 1933-1941 show, for 
example, that among twins of differ- 
ent sexes—fraternal twins, in other 
words—out of every 1,000 babies 
born, 941 are born alive; among 
twins of like sex, which include both 
identical and fraternal offspring, the 
figure is 919 per 1,000. The evidence 
is even more striking among triplets. 
In cases where both sexes are repre- 
sented, there are 891 live births per 
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1,000 babies born; where the triplets 
are all of one sex, the figure is 840. 

The unfavorable combination of 
circumstances which the Dionne 
babies encountered was in some 
degree counterbalanced by the fact 
that they were girls.: Females seem 
to be better fitted than males to 
overcome the early hazards of life; 
this is true in both single and mul- 
tiple births; in the prenatal period 
as well as after birth. To give a few 
figures, the stillbirth rate for females 
in the United States in 1941 was 
25.1 per 1,000 live births, as com- 
pared with 30.4 per 1,000 for males. 
Similarly, among children under 1 
year of age there are 40 deaths for 
every 1,000 live births among fe- 
males, and 50 deaths per 1,000 live 
births among males. The mortality 
’ for females in each case was thus 
lower by about 20 percent. 

The sex of the Dionne quintuplets 
is what might have been expected 
on the basis of chance alone. The 
ratio of females to males at birth 
appears to increase as the number 
of children born at one confinement 
increases. As the accompanying 
table covering the period 1933-1941 
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shows, for single births there are 94 
females born for every 100 males. 
For twins the figure rises to 97 per 
100 males. In the-higher order of 
plural births the sex ratio is reversed, 
and females are in the majority. 
For triplets there are 101 females 
born for every 100 males, and for 
quadruplets the ratio is as high as 
156 to 100. 

Now that the Dionne quintuplets 
are in their eleventh year, they have 
reached the safest period of life, the 
age at which the chance of death is 
at a minimum. In having survived 
to age 10, the five children have 
jointly overcome aggregate risks 
normally encountered by one indi- 
vidual female in living to age 60. 
Looking ahead, according to present 
average mortality conditions, the 
chances are 98 in 100 that the girls 
will all survive to age 16; 68 in 100 
that they will all reach age 45, and 
20 in 100 that they will all live to 
celebrate their 65th birthday to- 
gether. Actually, their chances are 
much better than these average 
figures, because of the unusually 
good care that these girls have had 
and probably will continue to have. 





SEx RATIO OF SINGLE AND PLURAL BIRTHS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1933 To 1941 


























NuMBER OF CHILDREN BORN* 
BIRTHS AT FEMALES PER 
CONFINEMENT 100 MALES 
MALES FEMALES 
TOTAL BIRTHS. .........5... 10,719,074 10,104,935 94 
PS cna Casu'sr Urs astead.icio ene 10,478,712 9,870,659 94 
ER ee eg: eee eee 236,747 230,587 97 
eee ae ere 3,551 3,589 101 
OO er 64 100 156 
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*Live births and stillbirths, excluding stillbirths of unknown sex. 
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Our Annual Toll of Widows and Orphans 


I‘ THE ordinary course of events, 
well in excess of 500,000 families 
in this country are broken each year 
by the death of the husband or wife. 
Of the widows and widowers thus 
created, more than 200,000 have 
left in their care almost one half 
million dependent children under 18 
years of age. Altogether, each year 
about 1,000,000 persons must face 
serious readjustments in their life 
because of the death of one of the 
family heads. An estimate of the 
situation for 1940 is presented in the 
table on page 4; the figures relate 
only to families in which husband 
and wife had been living together at 
the death of the spouse. 

In 1940 about 360,100 wives 
became widowed by the death of 
their husbands. About one quarter 
of these women were under 45 years 
of age, and just about the same 
proportion fell in the age range from 
45 to 54 years. The greatest number 
of newly widowed women in any 
decade of life was found at 55 to 64 
years, the total there being 102,100. 
After age 65, about 80,500 women 
entered widowhood during 1940. 

The figures take on added signifi- 
cance when account is taken of the 
dependent children left to these 
widows. Almost two fifths of the 
360,100 new widows in 1940 had 
children under 18 left in their charge. 
Practically half of these mothers 
were under 45 years of age, and to 
them fell the task of caring for more 
than half of the 305,600 children 
who had just become fatherless. In 


most cases these relatively young 
widows faced serious hardships. 
Many undoubtedly had to seek 
employment and at the same time 
keep up a home for their children. 
Since a large proportion of these 
children are rather young and sev- 
eral years from self-support, moth- 
ers widowed under 45 can hardly 
expect early relief from their prob- 
lems. How generally widowhood 
necessitates radical readjustments in 
family life is also seen in the fact 
that more than three fifths of the 
new widows under 25, and almost 
three quarters of those at ages 25 to 
44, are left with dependent children. 
Even women who enter widow- 
hood later in life are often beset with 
the problem of dependent children. 
No less than 138,100 dependent 
children were left to. the 71,500 
wives who became widows at ages 
45 and over in 1940. For the large 
number of widows in this group with 
dependent children, the task is 
indeed a difficult one if they must 
rely largely on their own earnings. 
This is especially true of those who 
have never been employed or who 
have not been occupied in gainful 
work for a number of years. Many 
widows will solve their economic 
problem by remarriage, but the 
chances of this are reduced by the 
presence of dependent children. 
The problem of adjustment fol- 
lowing the death of the marital 
partner is not quite so difficult for 
men as for women. For one thing, 
the widower usually suffers no loss 
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of income to provide support for 
himself and his motherless children. 
However, where dependent children 
are present, especially if they are 
young, the widower is often. seri- 
ously handicapped by the loss of his 
homemaker and, on this account, is 
strongly inclined toward remarriage. 

About 204,300 men became wid- 
owers during 1940; of these, 75,100 
were left with 168,400 dependent 
children. More than one third of 
these widowed fathers were under 
45 years of age, nearly one third 
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were concentrated in the decade of 
life from 45 to 54 years, and one 
third were of ages 55 and over. 

The disruption ‘of the normal 
family by a death is particularly 
serious in families where the bread- 
winner dies and leaves dependent 
children who suffer a lowered stand- 
ard of living, and who commonly 
have to forego the education planned 
for them. But even if it is the 
mother that dies, the widower with 
dependent children may find him- 
self at an economic disadvantage, 





AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES BECOMING WIDOWS OR 
Wipowers Durine 1940*, ToGETHER wiTH NUMBER OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN UNDER AGE 18 LEFT wiTH THEM 





















































NUMBER BECOMING WIDOWS OR WIDOWERS rn 
Wibow on we 
WIDOWER , . Percent L - 
AT DEATH With Without with a 
oF Srouse Tost | Pephanen’ | "GRiideea’ | Dependent | Winowae 
| 
WIDOWS 
pS A 360,100 136,600 223,500 37.9 __ 305,600 
Wnder 25........045. 7,600 4,700 2,900 61.8 8,500 
ee oe a docs oa 29,400 21,900 7,500 74.5 55,900 
SS re 54,400 38,500 15,900 70.8 103,100 
eS re Ae 86,100 41,000 45,100 47.6 87,700 
eS na rere 102,100 21,600 80,500 ya 35,300 
65 and over....... 80,500 8,900 71,600 is Be | 15,100 
WIDOWERS 
Att, AGRS.. 2.2.5. 204,300 75,100 129,200 36.8 168,400 
Under 25 2,700 1,400 1,300 51.9 2,200 
25 — 34. 14,900 10,200 4,700 68.5 21,900 
35-44. 24,500 17,700 6,800 72.2 47,800 
a, a aaa 38,800 21,000 17,800 54.1 50,300 
2S, renee 49,200 14,400 34,800 29.3 27,900 
65 and over....... 74,200 10,400 63,800 | 14.0 18,300 




















*Excluding cases where husband and wife had been living apart. 
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for his earnings must now be 
stretched to meet the cost of a hired 
housekeeper. 

Some widowhood and orphanhood 
in the population is inevitable, for 
while mortality at all ages of life 
may be reduced, it can never be 
eliminated. Obviously, the economic 
hardships which these situations in- 
troduce should be mitigated as far 
as possible for the sake of both the 
individuals involved and society as 
a whole. To this end the Institution 
of Life Insurance and the Federal 
and State Social Security plans have 
been developed. Government pro- 


Wartime Changes 


NE of the effects of the war has 
been to increase greatly the 
marriages among very young men 
and boys under age 20, and among 
both men and women over age 35. 
These conditions are shown in the 
chart on the following page, which 
is based on records for New York 
State (exclusive of New York City) 
for the period 1939 to 1942. It is 
evident from the illustration that 
the war had its influence on our 
marriage pattern even before our 
entry as an active belligerent in 1941. 
The outstanding feature of the 
situation is the sharp increase in 
the number of young men entering 
marriage. Almost three times as 
many boys under age 20 were 
married in 1942 as in 1939. The 
rise was particularly marked in 1942, 
our first year at war. This was un- 
doubtedly due in part to the fact 
that boys of the ages of 18 to 20 
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grams for assistance to widows pro- 
vide only for the aged and for those 
with dependent children; and these 
benefits are barely adequate for 
basic needs. Private Life insurance, 
on the other hand, provides each 
family with the opportunity to 
protect itself more adequately, 
according to its own means and 
circumstances. That American 
family heads are cognizant of their 
individual responsibilities is indi- 
cated by the fact that at present 
about 68,000,000 people in this 
country own $140,000,000,000 of Life 
insurance in legal reserve companies. 


in Age at Marriage 


were required to register for Selective 
Service in June cf that year; but 
another important influence was the 
general rise in employment oppor- 
tunities for young people at relative- 
ly high wage levels. 

Along with the increase in the 
number of weddings among young 
men there has been a growing 
tendency among them to take brides 
older than themselves. The propor- 
tion doing so rose from 29.4 percent 
in 1939 to 31.6 percent in 1942. 
During the four years as a whole, 
more than half of the boys marrying 
at the extremely young ages of 16 
and 17 took brides who were their 
senicrs; at age 18 the proportion was 
about one third; and at 19 it still 
was more than one quarter. For 
the most part, however, these young 
husbands took wives not much older 
than themselves. 

As already noted, since the out- 
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break of war there has been a marked 
increase in the number of marriages 
among’ women 35 years of age and 
over. In 1940 the rise since 1939 
was 18 percent, and was less than 
that at the younger ages. In 1941 
the increase among women 35 years 
and over was almost the same as for 
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the younger ages. But taking the 
period 1939 to 1942 as a whole, the 
gain was 73 percent, far beyond that 
shown for the ages pnder 35 years. 
Marriages among men of ages 35 and 
over followed much the same pattern 
as those of women from 1939 to 
1942, the total increase in that period 





INCREASE IN MARRIAGES FROM 1939 TO. 1942 
FOR BRIDES AND FOR GROOMS AT SPECIFIED AGES 


New York State, Exclusive of New York City 


(Percent Increase Over 1939) 
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amounting to about 65 percent. 

The marriage situation changed 
particularly in the ages most directly 
affected by the draft. In 1940, when 
registration was first required, men 
in the age range 20 to 34 showed an 
increase of 29 percent over 1939 in 
the number of marriages, a larger 
increase than in any other age group. 
This upward trend centinued into 
1941, when marriages in this age 
group were up 44 percent as com- 
pared with 1939. A decline came in 
1942, accounted for in patt at least 
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by the withdrawal of marriageable 
men from New York State to serve 
in military camps located in other 
sections of the country. 

As the war continues, the decrease 
in the marriage rate already in 
evidence for the country as a whole 
in 1943 will most likely be accentu- 
ated. With the great number of 
marriageable men now overseas or 
destined for such service, the older 
ages will contribute an increasing 
share to the total marriages until 
the return of our young men. 


Smallpox at Record Low in 1943 


Ww" only 789 cases of smallpox 
reported in the entire United 
States last year, a new low record 
for the disease in this country was 
established. Last year’s figure repre- 
sents a decline of 111 cases, or 12 
percent, from 1942, the previous low 
mark. For the second year in suc- 
cession, also, there were fewer than 
10 deaths from the disease. Nine 
States and the District of Columbia 
were entirely free from smallpox last 
year and in seven additional States 
there was only one case or less per 
million inhabitants. Most of the 
decline in the number of cases in 
1943 was accounted for by nine 
States—namely, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. In the aggre- 
gate 185 cases were reported in these 
States last year, as compared with 
474 in 1942. Twelve other States 
reported nominal reductions; in 
three others, the number of cases 


was identical in the two years, while 
eight additional States were entirely 
free from the disease in both years. 
On the debit side of the smallpox 
record were increases in cases in 17 
States; however, in all but two the 
increase in each State was less than 
15 cases. Indiana and the neigh- 
boring State of Ohio had the poorest 
records in the country with regard 
to both increases in cases for the 
year and the total cases reported. 
There were 129 cases of smallpox in 
Indiana in 1943, or more than twice 
the 63 cases reported in 1942. This 
State has long been a fertile field for 
the disease, and, although it has 
shown improvement, was back at 
the bottom of the list last year. 
Ohio reported 118 cases, nearly four 
times the number reported in 1942. 
These two States, together with only 
two others—Texas and IIlinois— 
accounted for more than half the 
cases in the United States in 1943. 
The smallpox problem in this 
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country is concentrated in a com- 
paratively few States, which form 
practically a continuous area com- 
prising States in the Pacific North- 
west, those between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Mississippi 
River, and those on the northern 
bank of the Ohio River. There has 
been little deviation from this pat- 
tern year after year, although in 
parts of the area the situation is far 
better than it used to be. It is 
noteworthy that in all of Canada 
last year there were only six cases of 
smallpox. Curiously enough, even 


these few cases were recorded in two 
Provinces that adjoin areas of high 
incidence in the United States. 
Now that smallpox has reached 
the lowest level on record, every 
effort should be made to stamp out 
the disease completely through vac- 
cination and revaccination. Unfor- 
tunately, some State constitutions 
prohibit compulsory vaccination, 
even of school children. In such 
States,’ obviously, reliance must be 
placed so much the more on health 
education. Public health and school 
officials should warn parents of the 





SMALLPOx CASES AND CASE RATES IN THE UNITED STaTEs, 1943 
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CasEs CasEs 
PER 
STATE ~~ oon 1 ,000.000 STATE porigs cened 1 000 ,000 
POPULA- POPULA- 
TION TION 
Alabama............ 18 6 Nebraska.......... 19 15 
) 03): 7 13 WNEVAGO. 6.56.60 e 1 : 
ATEANGOS.... ... 2.65. 42 21 New Hampshire.... . 0 0 
California........... 4 1 New Jersey......... 1 és 
Colorado. ... «6. ese. 8 7 New Mexico........ 4 8 
Connecticut......... ; 0 0 New York.......... 0 0 
Delaware........... 0 0 North Carolina 21 6 
District of Columbia.. 0 0 North Dakota...... 4 7 
Piorida... .........2% 2 1 1 SG ee eee ae 118 17 
COFRIE. ok kee 13 4 Oklahoma.......... 19 9 
ANN, oe eSdic es apiece 7 15 Dc i 16 
MR 6 ie atois Sto a wi 68 8 Pennsylvania....... 3 . 
Co 129 37 Rhode Island....... 0 0 
INE sec sre caw ida 26 11 South Carolina...... 5 2 
CS Se ee 28 16 South Dakota...... 17 29 
Kentucky........... 14 5 Tennessee.......... 21 7 
Lowisiana........... 4 2 a rere 86 13 
WN aii. 6 alae eave 1 1 NNN aaciclcis vous Atavaidiars 1 2 
Maryland........... 1 1 Vermont... .......5. 0 0 
Massachusetts....... 0 0 Co ee 0 0 
Michigan............ 18 3 || Washington........ 6 3 
Minnesota........... Z 1 West Virginia....... 5 3 
Mississippi. ......... 14 6 || Wisconsin.......... 13 4 
0 6 2 Wyoming.......... 0 0 
Montana............ 16 31 | 








*Less than 0.5. 
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unnecessary risk to which they sub- 
ject their children by not having 
them vaccinated against this pre- 
ventable disease. Indeed, while com- 
pulsory vaccination laws are highly 
desirable, even more important in 
a democracy like ours is the value 
of an aroused public opinion. In 
States where vaccination is not 
required, but where the necessity 
and value of preventive measures 
are widely recognized, the smallpox 
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record is favorable. This may be 
contrasted with the poor experience 
in some States in which a compul- 
sory vaccination law is on the books, 
but is not rigidly enforced because 
of lack of active popular support. 
In the long run, however, it is 
unquestionably best that compul- 
sory vaccination be made country- 
wide and that wider support be 
maintained behind it through con- 
tinued educational effort. 


Fatal Falls from Windows 


VERY once in a while newspapers 
kK report the death of someone 
who has fallen out of a window. 
Prominently featured are naturally 
the more spectacular cases, often 
with circumstances suggesting sui- 
cide. The special notice given to 
such acts may direct attention away 
from the real danger of purely 
accidental falls from windows, 
which, as a matter of fact, account 
each year for about 500 deaths in 
the United States. Some 80 percent 
of these occur on: home premises, 
particularly in the summer months 
when windows are open. How do 
these accidents happen? An exam- 
ination of the records of 228 deaths 
by falling out of windows, in the 
experience of the Company’s Indus- 
trial Department in the years 1940 
to 1943, gives a clue to the answer. 

Four fifths of the total, 179, were 
home accidents. The analysis that 
follows relates mainly to these home 
accidents. Every age contributed 
to the casualty list. Children of 
preschool age made up about one 


sixth of the total, with a preponder- 
ance of mere toddlers 1 or 2 years 
old. It was quite apparent from 
the description given of these acci- 
dents that parents let children roam 
around too freely near windows, 
sometimes with the mistaken idea 
that screens are sufficient to prevent 
a child from falling out. According 
to the records, many of these acci- 
dents happened through a youngster 
leaning against a window screen 
and toppling out when the screen 
gave way. 

Persons 15 years old and over 
were the victims in 145 out of the 179 
fatal falls from windows in the home. 
Twenty-five of these, or about one 
sixth, met with the mishap while 
attending to the household chore of 
washing windows. Sixteen fell from 
the sill on which they were sitting, 
with their back turned to the out- 
doors. Sometimes this happened 
because a window frame in poor 
condition, by which they were 
steadying themselves, gave way. 
Others fell when momentarily losing 
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their grasp on the window. Some 
were washing merely the inside of 
the glass while standing on a ladder, 
and fell out of the window when they 
slipped from the ladder or when the 
ladder swerved. 

Other household chores also in- 
volve some risk of falling out of a 
window. Six in this group of insured 
fell to their death while hanging 
clothes out to dry or to air. Three 
of these lost their footing while 
attempting to catch a falling clothes- 
line. Four of the accidents happened 
in removing window screens. Other 
activities around open windows, that 
resulted fatally, were: shaking out 
cloths, hanging curtains while 
standing on a chair near a window, 
climbing on the window sill to pull 
down a shade, and painting or 
repairing windows. 

Merely opening and closing a 
window is not without its risk. 
More than 12 percent of the deaths 
among adults occurred while attend- 
ing to this simple act. A window 
that sticks badly and suddenly gives 
way to effort has been the cause of 
many a fatal fall. Some fell when 
trying to open or close a window at 
night while half asleep. In this 
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connection, as well as on general 
principles, unduly low window sills 
are dangerous. 

In addition to the variety of cir- 
cumstances already described, there 
is a long list of situations mentioned 
as attending the accidents recorded 
in this insurance experience: lying 
or sitting on window sills, quarreling 
and scuffling near open windows, 
climbing in and out of windows, 
stepping from one window to an- 
other, tripping over objects near 
windows, mistaking a window for a 
door, and even sleepwalking. 

In nearly one fifth of the adult 
cases, mostly among males, intoxica- 
tion was mentioned as a contributing 
factor. Fainting, dizzy spells, epi- 
leptic seizures, or other illness, were 
mentioned as possibly contributory 
factors in about 10 percent of the 
cases in this record. 

Outside of home accidents, the 
remaining fifth of fatal falls from 
windows occurred for the most part 
among professional window cleaners, 
janitors and porters about buildings. 
Delirious and insane patients in hos- 
pitals and asylums also contributed 
to the total. Even thieves trying to 
break in have been victims. 
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ral Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 

ills Among Industrial Policyholders 

‘ir- The following table shows the 1943, together with the death rates 
ere mortality among Industrial policy- for the first four months of 1944, 
1ed holders for April 1944 and April 1943, and 1942. 

led 


DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLIcyYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES. 
ing WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 























ing METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ws, ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLIcvHOLDERS* 
ws, me = 
Causes or DeatH our to Date: 
an April April End of April 
ear _— — 1944 1943 1942 
ra 
Att, CAUSES—TOTAL...........206- 836.7 846.1 894 .3 846.7 798.9 
lult 
TRON MOVES «oo 285s o6sesaease Tess 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.2 
ica- | A 1.4 1.1 1.5 6 7 
‘ing ee eT re ere a 6 x ae 
: Whooping COUR... 2.6... cnc csicne a 1.3 .6 1.4 1.0 
sal Ee i lsidk cnn on nein en 7 9 9 8 6 
vere I 8 po eth aca cb apela: wisn Biase 5.8 7.2 20.5 8.7 7.0 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 41.1 49.3 53.3 50.0 41.2 
any Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 40.0 | 41.0 | 43.2 | 40.9 | 43.2 
the Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 35.8 37.0 39.0 37.1 39.1 
ee cc adaaecnnes 8.4 9.3 10.2 10.5 11.1 
Cancer (all forms).................4. 104.1 106.0 109.3 108.7 104.9 
the Diabetes mellitus.................. 31.3 29.4 33.3 30.9 30.8 
Cerebral hemorrhage............... 72.4 72.4 74.0 72.8 65.3 
rom Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
yart eo rr 66.7 64.1 69.5 67.4 63.5 
! Other chronic heart diseasest........| 170.5 183.2 192.5 190.4 174.0 
ers, Diarrhea and enteritis.............. 3.4 3.6 S.2 3.4 3.3 
ngs. pe Oe ee 5.9 5.0 5.4 5.4° 5.6 
. Chromic nephritis..¢.........0c0080- 48.2 54.2 53.3 39.2 35.5 
Os- Puerperal state—total.............. 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.6 
ited I ae chet ech ask eva enced loses AG 6.8 6.0 6.6 6.0 7.2 
IN 5 aos.c shin ioe ce tr wie ate dss abe a.4 2.8 2.8 35 3.8 
g to Accidents—total................... 53.0 48.9 53.5 48.1 48.5 
Home accidents.................. 10.7 12.4 11.9 13.5 13.1 
Occupational accidents............ eS 6.0 3.9 6.4 6.0 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 12.4 11.7 15.1 1Z.3 19.3 
War deaths (enemy action).......... 39.0 9.5 29.4 10.8 5.1 
All other causes of death............ 129.2 145.2 126.5 4 126.7 120.7 























¥ *The rates for 1944 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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